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ILLINOIS STATE PARKS 


With the expansion of Illinois industry and consequently 
a greater concentration of people in the industrial centers, 
Illinois citizens are becoming more aware of the possi- 
bilities for recreation provided by her State parks. Im- 
proved methods of transportation make these places which 
provide relaxation and rest from the clock-timed factory 
accessible to ever-increasing numbers of our working 
population. A system of parks is being developed along 
the wooded bluff-land, the river bottoms, and the old 
canal system to preserve areas of scenic beauty in all 
parts of the State. The landing of Pere Marquette and 
Louis Joliet at the junction of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers in 1673, the visit of LaSalle to Starved Rock in 
1682, the Forts established under the French or English 
flags, and the activities of early Illinois pioneers and 
statesmen are being memorialized by the development of 
parks, shrines, and monuments to preserve the spirit of 
the great men who figured in Illinois history. 

During the past decade, more advancement has been 
made in acquiring and developing these areas than in any 
other period of our history. Although wartime travel re- 
strictions at present limit the number of vacationers, the 
park acreage has continued to increase. Whereas the 
total acreage in 1940 was 16,500, Illinois State Parks now 
include 27,000 acres, consisting of 32 major parks and 
17 historic memorials. 

While most of the State system has been provided by 
state funds, some of the parks have been presented to the 
State either by communities or by private individuals, and 
some have been financed jointly by state funds and public 
subscription. The Civilian Conservation Corps, through the 
National Park Service in cooperation with the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings, has been responsible for 
the development of many of the park facilities. 

With the recreational factor in mind, State leaders 
contemplate that postwar extension of the park system 
will bring almost every community within 50 miles of 
some public recreational area. The Illinois Beach State 
Park will be an important link in the expansion program 
planned for development at the close of the war period. 
This is the first area along Lake Michigan that has been 
acquired by the State. Its recreational advantages may 
be enjoyed by the densely populated section, including 
most of Chicago, St. Charles, Batavia, Aurora, Barring- 


ton, Geneva, North Chicago, and Waukegan. As a post- 
war program, $3,000,000 will be spent for permanent im- 
provement in all existing state parks. Such a program 
will include: (1) tourist accommodations—lodges and 
cabins, new roads, trails, bridges, and parking areas; 
(2) conservation—landscaping, combating soil erosion, 
and construction of scenic overlooks; (3) historical res- 
toration and archeological projects. 

Prior to 1938 only one of our State parks provided 
overnight accommodations. Many new lodges and cabins 
are now in operation at Starved Rock, Pere Marquette, 
Giant City, Black Hawk, and White Pines Forest. Nearly 
a million people annually visit Starved Rock alone, to 
marvel at its fantastic rock formations. Together with 
the rich historical surroundings of most of the parks, the 
vacationer may participate in nature hikes, boat trips, 
dancing, horseback riding, croquet, table tennis, archery, 
softball, badminton, bicycling, camping, and picnicking. 

The inspiration of Lincoln is evident in several me- 
morials throughout the State. New Salem, where Lincoln 
lived before going to Springfield, has been authentically 
restored and stands both as a memorial to Lincoln and as 
one of the most comprehensive collections of early Ameri- 
cana ever assembled. This reconstructed village and the 
Abraham Lincoln Home and the famous tomb, both at 
Springfield, are the outstanding shrines of the State. 
Yet the “Lincoln Story” is filled with the names of IIli- 
nois towns and places; these sites are marked by monu- 
ments and appropriate memorials for the famous man who 
was a familiar figure to them for a quarter of a century. 

Recently, the parks have not only provided a recrea- 
tional center for soldiers, but several have been used by 
the armed services for training and field maneuvers. Pere 
Marquette, Chain O’Lakes, Illinois Beach, and Kickapoo 
are areas that have been used by various branches of 
the armed forces. 

The Division of Highways, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, publishes a map showing all state highways 
and the location of state parks, monuments, memorials, 
and points of interest. Moreover, the State Park Natural- 
ist Service provides trained guides in the larger recrea- 
tional areas, so that the parks may not only be a tribute 
to a historic past, but also serve as educational material 
for future Illinois citizens. 
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AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


The end of the first World War found us unprepared for 
reconversion to peace. The transition period was dis- 
orderly and costly. Government contracts were abruptly 
canceled, governmental agencies summarily disbanded, 
and the wheels of war production came to a sudden stop. 
Price and production controls, such as they were, were 
removed almost overnight. Four million soldiers were 
demobilized within a year, each with $60 in cash and 
a one-way ticket home. There was no compensation for 
the millions of dismissed war workers nor any agencies 
to aid them in securing employment. 

Along with this disorder came inflation, which carried 
the cost of living to more than twice the prewar level, 
and which in turn was followed by the violent slump in 
the early twenties. Finally, the so-called postwar boom 
came about four and one-half years after the end of the 
war and lasted roughly seven years. This in turn was fol- 
lowed by the great depression, from which we did not 
emerge until we were again at war. Will this pattern be 
followed again? 

When the war in the Pacific ends, we will be much 
better prepared for reconversion to peace than we were 
some twenty-seven years ago. The discharged G. I. will 
be granted a mustering out payment of around $300 if he 
saw foreign service. Also he will have the privilege of 
borrowing limited funds for his own business venture, 
or, if he desires, he may complete his education largely at 
government expense. Many former employees are guar- 
anteed their old positions. Business, labor, and govern- 
ment are much better prepared to cope with postwar prob- 
lems than before, and they are planning for long-run 
reconstruction. They must not fail to achieve that goal. 
The magnitude of the task is greater, yet they have 
facilities and instrumentalities at their disposal which 
were lacking a quarter of a century ago. 

We had four million men under arms in 1918; now we 
have eleven million. We were in the first World War for 
twenty months, yet after four and one-half years we are 
only half-done with World War II. Then about nine 
million persons were employed in war production; now 
over thirty million workers are so employed. We spent 
fifteen billion dollars a year then and now we are spend- 
ing a hundred billion. The first war took only a fourth of 
our national output; now the war demands have utilized 


about 65 per cent of our total output. The total effort 
involved in this war is so much greater than that of the 
last one that one must view the problems created by it on 
a much greater scale. 

While it is the fervent desire of everyone to see an 
end of the war in the Pacific—and wars for all time—it 
is perhaps fortunate in an economic sense that the war 
did not end simultaneously on both fronts. The months 
or years before Japan succumbs may be used to ease the 
machinery into production of civilian goods. The produc- 
tive machine has succeeded in climbing to the crest of the 
hill of vast materials production. Now the problem is to 
ease it down the hill, with brakes that are none too 
certain, on a road that is both rough and circuitous, 
Smooth travel on the level terrain of peacetime years 
depends on the condition of the machine when it gets 
down the slope of war production. 

In the period of time prior to complete reconversion, 
we must be prepared to deal with several millions—pos- 
sibly ten millions—of unemployed workers. This consti- 
tutes one of the largest—if not the largest—single prob- 
lems. Even allowing for those who will voluntarily with- 
draw from the labor market—the old, the young who will 
return so school or to the army, the housewife, and others 
—the total number of employees that must be reabsorbed 
in production of civilian goods will be several millions. 
The success with which this is accomplished by any 
agency whatsoever will have far-reaching effects on the 
future economic status of the nation. The so-called pent- 
up demand for consumers’ goods, the manner in which 
the savings of the past few years are handled, the tax 
revenues, wage rates and prices, the activity in the pro- 
ducer-godds industries—these and many other factors are 
essentially related to the solution of this problem. 

No one can accurately foretell whether we will ex- 
perience a boom or a depression after the war. Fears of 
inflation and fears of deflation overhang the postwar 
world. Strong forces are at work to bring about either 
condition. Which will actually happen depends on policies 
in the process of formation and those yet to come. De- 
pressions do not happen; they are made. Since they are 
made, they are subject to control. But control of the 
forces is not the responsibility of an individual, one group, 
or the government. It requires the combined effort of all. 

Labor can insist on wartime wages and sacrifice em- 
ployment, or it can accept modification in wage rates and 
preserve its jobs. Management can insist on price mainte- 
nance and sacrifice its sales, or reduce prices and expand 
its markets. The government can choose between legal- 
izing monopoly and limiting markets, or enforcing com- 
petition and expanding the markets. It can maintain taxes 
and discourage enterprise, or cut taxes and thus encour- 
age demand and enterprise. It can continue a policy of 
deficit spending and taxing lightly, thus magnifying the 
problems arising from indebtedness, or it can work toward 
balancing the budget and stabilizing the economy. 

The alternatives can be expanded indefinitely. No one 
should expect that any planning agency can uniformly 
select the right policies and discard the wrong in planning 
for prosperous years. We can find hope, however, in the 
fact. that we have learned from our experiences in the 
twenties and thirties. The skill and intelligence is at our 
command which, when combined, should serve to mitigate 
either extreme boom or depression in the next few years. 
Either would be equally bad in the longer run. We dare 
not have mass unemployment with its concurrent iils. 
We are the masters of our economic fate of the next 
few years. 
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It is becoming apparent as we enter the third quarter of 
the year that the ending of war on one front has not 
solved many business problems and eased but few. Cut- 
backs, strikes, absenteeism, and reduced efficiency have 
pulled the index of business activity to the lowest levels 
since March, 1943. The declines have been gradual but 
the trend for the coming months is unmistakable. 

Expansion in many industries engaged in making 
peacetime products is beset with uncertainties. The prob- 
lem of transport of goods, people, and military freight 
and personnel is becoming acute. The automotive indus- 
tries are encountering shortages in practically everything. 
The threatened coal shortages, together with the real 
shortage of food, remind us of major problems in con- 
sumer goods. Steel mills are operating at 10 per cent or 
more under capacity and there is a very real shortage of 
sheet steel. Building construction is still held up by short- 
ages in steel and lumber. The recent announcement of 
cuts in lumber export to Europe should help in our own 
short market. 

Strikes continue throughout the nation, with an aver- 
age of around 50,000 unemployed throughout the past 
month. The strikes have been caused by many issues. A 
decrease jn actual “take home” pay due to reductions in 
overtime has shown up materially in the average weekly 
wage of workers. The War Labor Board and/or Congress 
will probably take steps before long designed to counter- 
act marked declines in workers’ incomes. It is practically 
certain, however, that upward wage adjustments will be 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— JULY 


made before long. Many pressing questions relative to 
wages and employment remain to be answered. 

Reports on major crops throughout the nation con- 
tinue to be good. Wheat yields may equal last year’s 
record, and favorable July weather has caused revisions 
upward in the prospective corn crop. Farm prices remain 
at high levels. These levels, as reflected in costs of food, 
will have a material bearing on wage policies hereafter. 

The United States Department of Commerce in the 
June issue of the Survey of Current Business published 
a report from 7,000 manufacturing companies. The report 
indicates that this group intends to spend about $414 bil- 
lions on new plant, equipment, and alterations in the year 
now beginning. This capital outlay, if made as planned, 
would be three times the value of average annual ex- 
penditures from 1937 to 1940 and 60 per cent greater than 
the record capital outlays for 1929. This is a strong indi- 
cator of business optimism which we may hope will 
materialize. 

The acceleration of our attacks against Japan which 
might lead to an early surrender, the decisions reached 
at Potsdam, the adoption of the World Peace Charter, 
the passage of the Bretton Woods Agreements, the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the 
change in the British government—all portend policies 
and measures which could materially affect our interna- 
tional policies and trade and likewise have sharp bearings 
upon domestic business. These larger events must be 
watched for clues of larger business policies. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— JULY 


Industrial production .declined throughout the State in 
June on a pattern similar to that in the nation. Cutbacks 
in war industries such as aircraft, shipbuilding, steel, 
ordnance, and component-parts concerns resulted in the 
largest decreases. Only ammunition output held at levels 
approximating peak production. The declines were to be 
expected and will continue so long as the war economy 
continues to contract. Employment, off 2.2 per cent in 
May, declined 1.3 per cent in June. This represents a 
7.8 per cent drop from a year ago. Pay rolls declined 
3.8 per cent in May, and for June the decline was another 
0.1 per cent. Employment reached its wartime peak near 
the end of 1943 and has shown a downward trend since 
then. The percentage of women being released is slightly 
more than that for men. There is little or no evidence of 
reconversion in the general business picture of the State. 
This activity should show up clearly in the last quarter 
of the year. 

Probably the item of greatest interest not only to the 
State, but to the nation, is the favorable crop outlook. 
Planting of corn and beans was delayed several weeks 
by the wettest June in 17 years, but favorable weather 
in July brought sharp upward revision in .the forecasts. 
The planted corn acreage, although 3 per cent less than 
that of a year ago, is 5 per cent larger than the 1934- 
1943 average. The yield is expected to be somewhat lower 
than last year. Wheat production is forecast at 4 million 
bushels more than last year. Soybean acreage is up 5 per 
cent from last year and represents an all-time high. 
The peach crop promises to be one of the largest ever 
harvested. Shortage of harvesting help and transporta- 
tion facilities is causing some difficulty. 


Illinois production levels for the past month were af- 
fected by strikes in various industries and sections of the 
State. Despite time lost in the coal fields because of work 
stoppages, coal production was off only 3.4 per cent from 
a year ago and 11.7 per cent higher than in May. Petro- 
leum production was about the same as last month (off 
0.1 per cent) but 3.2 per cent less than a year ago. Steel 
production continued to decrease to about 96 per cent of 
theoretical capacity. The decline was due to production 
difficulties, not to any slackening of demand. 

Bank debits for 15 reporting Illinois cities were up 
14.9 per cent from June, 1944, and 20.7 per cent from 
May. The Seventh War Loan quota for the State was 
oversubscribed. Building construction, which in time will 
be a major industry throughout the State, is being re- 
tarded by shortages of practically all materials, especially 
steel and lumber. Contracts awarded for the month were 
117.7 per cent above the May levels, but not large enough 
to make any perceptible change in the general business 
picture. 

Department store sales showed a slight decrease of 
1 per cent for the month. It is likely that they will con- 
tinue to show a downward trend, reflecting further un- 
employment and reduced incomes, as well as merchandise 
shortages and sales resistance on the part of customers 
who are waiting for new products. Badly needed items are 
on the shopping lists of most buyers who are less willing 
to purchase almost anything than they were at the end 
of the year. Customers are now interested in new re- 
frigerators, washing machines, automobiles, and similar 
articles which have been off the market for a long time. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois showed an increase from 
June, 1944, to June, 1945, in eight of the fourteen busi- 
ness indicators. The percentage changes are shown in 
Table I and Chart 1. 

Construction contracts awarded showed the largest 
increase, 240.4 per cent. Building permits increased 15.6 
per cent. 

Gains were recorded for bank debits, 14.9 per cent; 
life insurance sales, 10.9 per cent; department store 
sales, 10.0 per cent; farm prices, 5.4 per cent; and cost 
of living in Chicago, 2.7 per cent. 

. Electric power consumption showed an increase of 1.4 
per cent, but petroleum production and coal production 
declined 3.2 per cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively. 

Declines occurred in employment for all reporting in- 
dustries, 7.8 per cent; and for manufacturing industries, 
10.0 per cent. Pay rolls also decreased 6.1 per cent and 
8.0 per cent, respectively, for the same classifications. 

A comparison of the June, 1945, figures with those for 
May shows rather large increases for construction con- 


- tracts awarded, 117.7 per cent; building permits, 21.2 


per cent; bank debits, 20.7 per cent; and coal production, 
11.7 per cent. A substantial decrease was recorded by 
life insurance sales, 8.3 per cent. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS © 


June, 1945 
Change 
rom ndex 
Indicators 1935- 
June May | 1939= 
1944 1945 100 
+14.9 | +20.7 | 263.8 
Building permits*?................. +15.6 | +21.2 | 104.1 
— +11.7 | 166.2 
Construction contracts awarded‘... .|+240.4 |+117.7 | 167.0 
Cost of living in Chicago®.......... + 2.7 | + 0.2 | 128.2 
Department store sales§...........| +10.0 | — 1.0] 181.5 
Electric power consumption’....... + 1.4] — 2.4] 182.4 
Employment, industry?............ — — 1.3 | 128.9 
Employment, manufacturing?......} —10.0 | — 1.8 | 139.9 
+ 5.4] + 0.5 | 175.9 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..... +10.9 | — 8.3 | 124.2 
Pay rolls, industry*............... — 6.1} — 0.1 | 236.5 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?.......... — 8.0} — 0.9 | 273.9 
Petroleum production”............ — 3.2 | — 0.1 | 270.5 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 
Department of Labor; *Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Bureau of the Census; ‘Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; "State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 106.1 
for June, 1945, an increase of 1.7 per cent over that of 
June, 1944. Advances occurred in farm products, 4.3 per 
cent; textile products, 1.8 per cent; hides and leather 
products, 1.4 per cent; building materials, 1.3 per cent; 
metals and metal products, 1.0 per cent; foods, 0.9 per 
cent; fuel and lighting materials, 0.7 per cent; and house 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, June, 1944, 
to June, 1945 


furnishing goods, 0.2 per cent. Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts declined 0.3 per cent. 

The increase of 0.1 per cent over the index for May, 
1945, made the June index the highest for any month 
since January, 1921. The indexes for the individual classi- 
fications showed very little variation. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
June, 1945 
it ndex 
ommodity | rom 1926 ~ 
June May 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities............ +1.7 +0.1 106.1 
Farm products. +4.3 +0.4 130.4 
Hides and leather products....| +1.4 +0.1 118.0 
Textile products.............. +1.8 0.0 99.6 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +0.7 +0.2 83.9 
Metals and metal products.....| +1.0 +0.4 104.7 
Building materials............ +1.3 +0.1 117.4 
Chemicals and allied products..; —0.3 +0.1 95.0 
House furnishing goods........ +0.2 0.0: 104.5 - 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.4 0.0 94.8 
+3.5 +0.4 118.2 
Semimanufactured articles... .. +1.7 +0.4 95.4 
Manufactured articles......... +0.9 0.0 101.8 
All commodities other than ‘ 
+1.1 +0.1 100.7 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food......} +1.1 +0.2 99.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
June, 1945, were 14.9 per cent higher than those for June, 


FINANCE 


1944, and 20.7 per cent above those for May, 1945. The 
amount was influenced by the Seventh War Loan Drive, 
which continued through June, and by the payment of the 
second installment of income taxes. Illinois exceeded her 
quota for the Seventh War Loan Drive, and in terms of 
dollars the amount was large on account of the change 
to two drives for the year. The attainment of her E-bond 
quota reflected to a certain extent the response of indi- 
vidual purchasers. 

Bank debits for June, 1945, increased on a yearly basis 
in the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 10.3 per cent; 
in the St. Louis District, 8.0 per cent; and in the United 
States, 17.0 per cent. Increases from the May, 1945, bank 
debits for these same categories were 17.5 per cent, 8.5 
per cent, and 20.1 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III : 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
June, 1945, from 
City June June May \ 
1945 1944 1945 “une May 

1944 1945 
18,064 16,953 14,812 + 6.6 +22.0 
ay, 22,078 20,150 20,194 + 9.6 + 9.3 
ath of 45 ,665 42,649 38 ,954 + 7.1 +17.2 
nik East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 80,679 82,377 68 ,059 — 2.1 +18.5 i 
127,913 121,559 120,262 + 5.2 + 6.4 {i 
50,873 43 ,886 46,269 +15.9 +10.0 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in June, 1945, 
were $58,218,000, an increase of 10.9 per cent over those 
for the same month a year ago but a decrease of 8.3 
per cent from those of the previous month. Sales in the 
United States increased 5.3 per cent and decreased 5.5 
per cent, respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


\pril cash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 
“88,816,000, a decrease of 2.5 per cent from that for April, 
1'44, and of 0.5 per cent from that for March, 1945. For 
the same periods, cash farm income in the United States 
increased 1.3 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively. Cash 
farm income in Illinois for the first four months of the 
year was 9.6 per cent lower than in the same period in 
1944, 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 3 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$34,000, in May, 1945, as compared with 8 failures and 
liabilities of $77,000 in May, 1944. For the first five 
months of 1945, there were 23 failures with liabilities of 
$546,000, whereas for the same period in 1944 there were 
54 failures with liabilities of $596,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


| May January-May 
Year 
Failures | Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
| | 
| 77 54 596 
eee 26 174 155 1,029 
544 389 3,978 
566 395 4,488 
Oe 100 755 490 4,518 


Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In June, 1945, the coal production of shipping mines in 
Illinois was 6,042,566 tons, a decrease of 3.4 per cent from 
the June, 1944, figure but a substantial increase of 11.7 
per cent over that for May, 1945. The output for the 
month was 66.2 per cent above the average for the period 
1935-1939. 

The June production of 87 shaft mines was 4,757,157 
tons and that of 24 strip mines was 1,285,409 tons. These 
111 reporting mines had 26,669 men who-worked; and the 
average number of days worked was 20. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in IIlinois in June, 1945, was 6,060,- 
000 barrels, a decrease of 3.2 per cent from the amount 
for the same month a year ago and of 0.1 per cent from 
that for the previous month. Production for the first half 
year of 1945 was 36,912,000 barrels, 5.6 per cent less than 
the amount produced in the corresponding period last year. 

The number of new producing wells completed in June 
was 89 as compared with 111 in June last year and 82 in 
May this year. The number completed in the first six 
months of this year was 455 in comparison with 507 for 
the first six months of 1944. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

For May, 1945, electric power production in Illinois, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,226,648,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 9.9 per 
cent over that of May, 1944, and 8.3 per cent above that 
of April, 1945. 

Production for the United States showed increases of 
2.6 per cent and 3.9 per cent, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding comparisons. 


Electric Power Consumption 

(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in June, 1945, was 1,020,- 
442,695, an increase of 1.4 per cent over the sales for 
June, 1944, but a decrease of 2.4 per cent from those for 
May, 1945. These sales were reported by the eleven largest 
electric utility companies in the State. . 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 


The value of building permits for 191 reporting cities 


in Illinois for June, 1945, was $6,008,416, an increase of 
15.6 per cent over those of June, 1944, and 21.2 per cent 
above those of May, 1945. 

Compared with June, 1944, new nonresidential build- 
ing increased in permit valuation 38.6 per cent and addi- 
tions, alterations, repairs, and installations 38.8 per cent, 
whereas new residential building decreased 9.5 per cent. 
The increase for the month was due to increases of 248 
per cent and 40.4 per cent, respectively, for new resi- 
dential building and additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations. However, this was partly offset by a de- 
crease of 1.8 per cent in new nonresidential building. 

Building permits issued in the first six months of 1945 
were valued at $29,001,843, an increase of 11.1 per cent 
over the amount for the corresponding period in 1944. 

In June, 1945, building permits valued at $2,887,085 
were issued in the city of Chicago, a decrease of 11.8 per 
cent from those for the same month a year ago, but an 
increase of 38.4 per cent over the amount for May, 1945. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

In June, 1945, the value of construction contracts 
awarded in Illinois was $27,750,000, an increase of 2404 
per cent over the amount for June, 1944, and of 117.7 
per cent above that for May, 1945. 

The amount recorded for residential building was 15.9 
per cent below that for June a year ago. However, the 
fact that nonresidential building was almost two and one- 
half times as large as for the same month last year caused 
total building to increase 72.2 per cent. Public works and 
utilities contracts were almost seven times as much as the 
amount reported for June, 1944. 

The volume of contracts awarded for public works and 
utilities in June, 1945, was three and three-fourths as 
much as it was for May, 1945, whereas that for nonresi- 
dential building showed an increase of 44.0 per cent, and 
that for residential building a decrease of 24.9 per cent. 

Contracts awarded for the first six months of the year 
amounted to $97,643,000, an increase of 69.5 per cent over 
those for the corresponding period in 1944. 

The value of total construction awarded in the 37 
Eastern States for the first half of 1945 was 54 per cent 
higher than for the same period last year. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
June, 1945, from 
June June May 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 
| June May 
1944 1945 


Total Construction. [327,750 $8,152 $12,745 | +240.4 {4117.7 


Total Building........| 9,473 §,502 7,876 + 72.2 |+ 20.3 
Residential.........| 2,036 . 2,420 2,711 | — 18.9 |— 24.9 
Nonresidential...... 7,437 3,082 5,165 +141.3 |+ 44.9 

Public works and 

ee .| 18,277 2,65) 4,869 +589.7 |+275.4 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 32 independent department stores in IIli- 
nois show that sales were 10 per cent higher in June, 1945, 
than in June, 1944, but 1 per cent lower than in May, 1945. 
Department store sales for the first half year of 1945 were 
11 per cent higher than in the same period last year. How- 
ever, sales for the first quarter of the year had been 22 per 
cent above those for the corresponding period in 1944. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department stores 
whose sales for June, 1945, were the same as those for the 
same month a year ago, but 7 per cent below those of last 
month. For the first six months of this year their sales 
were 9 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. A comparison of the sales for the first quarter 
of 1945 with those for the first quarter of 1944 showed a 
gain of 21 per cent. 

Since department store sales depend to a certain extent 
on consumers’ income, the increase in sales is significant 
in view of.the decrease in pay rolls. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 

June, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 

June May 
1944 1945 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +10 -1 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 8 + 6 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats)} + 5 + 4 
’ Combination stores (groceries, meats) 0 +7 
Meat markets, fish markets........ —18 +1 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . . +11 + 4 
Eating and Drinking Places......... +9 +1 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms +10 0 
+ 6 + 3 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 5 + 3 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... + 5 + 2 
+ 2 +2 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... - 1 + 3 
+ 6 + 3 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . + 3 +10 
Apparel Group. +20 +15 
Men’s clothing and furnishing stores +13 +35 
Family clothing stores............ +17 +12 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +28 + 5 
+ 7 +13 
Automotive Group. ...............-. +4 +19 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. +4 +19 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . + 7 —2 
+ 6 -1 
Household appliance dealers....... + 8 —21 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. . . + 5 +4 
Lumber-building materials dealers . . + 3 + 6 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Busjness 


Sales of 1,762 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for June, 1945, were 8 per cent 
higher than in June, 1944, and 6 per cent above those for 
May, 1945. The amount for the first six months of this year 
was 5 per cent higher than in the same period last year. 


Sales increased for June, 1945, compared with the same _ - 


month a year ago for women’s ready-to-wear stores, 28 
per cent; the apparel group, 20 per cent; florists and 
jewelry stores, 18 per cent each; family clothing stores, 
17 per cent; men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 13 per 
cent; hardware stores, 12 per cent; candy, nut, and con- 
fectionery stores, 11 per cent; and restaurants, cafeterias, 
and lunchrooms, 10 per cent. Sixteen other classifications 
had increases of from 2 per cent to 9 per cent, and one 
showed no change. Declines occurred for meat and fish 
markets, 18 per cent; and the food group and fuel and ice 
dealers, 1 per cent each. 

Compared with figures for a month ago, increases 
occurred for men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 35 per 
cent; the automotive group and motor-vehicle dealers, 19 
per cent each; the apparel group, 15 per cent; shoe stores, 
13 per cent; family clothing stores, 12 per cent; and dry 
goods and general merchandise stores 10 per cent. In- 
creases of less than 10 per cent were recorded for seven- 
teen other classifications, and one remained the same as 
the previous month. Declines in sales occurred for florists, 
40 per cent; household appliance dealers, 21 per cent; the 
furniture-household-radio group, 2 per cent; and furniture 
stores, 1 per cent. 

Chicago had 575 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores whose sales for June, 1945, 
were 9 per cent higher than those for June, 1944, and 7 
per cent above those for May this year. Sales for the 
first half of 1945 were 5 per cent higher than those for 
the same period in 1944, 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 
June, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 

June Ma 

1 1945 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +8 + 2 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... + 8 + 6 
+ 1 +4 
+28 + 8 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........ +14 + 6 
+4 +7 
Rock Island-Moline............ +20 +15 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +10 +4 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 8 +10 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +5 + 5 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 3 +4 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
conyparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments for June, 1945, was 1.3 per cent 
lower than in May and pay rolls for the same period were 
off 0.1 per cent. Employment decreased 7.8 per cent from 
that of June, 1944, and pay rolls declined 6.1 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing industries was 1.8 
per cent less than in May, chiefly because of reductions in 
important war production industries. Transportation 
equipment was down 4.8 per cent; chemicals and allied 
products, 2.1 per cent; and metals and machinery, 2.0 per 


cent. The pay roll decline of 0.9 per cent from the previ- 
ous month was due to declines of 3.4 per cent in trans- 
portation equipment, 2.2 per cent in chemicals and allied 
products, and 2.0 per cent in metals and machinery. When 
compared with the same month a year ago, employment 
declined 10.0 per cent and pay rolls, 8.0 per cent. 

Nonmanufacturing establishments showed an increase 
of 0.3 per cent in employment in June, 1945, over that for 
May, and of 3.5 per cent in pay rolls for the same com- 
parison. Increases were reported in both number of em- 
ployees and pay rolls for services, public utilities, coal 
mining, wholesale trade, and department and variety 
stores. A sharp reduction in both employment and pay 
rolls was recorded for mail order houses. 

Weekly earnings were higher in May; for all report- 
ing establishments they were $47.15. In the manufacturing 
industries earnings for men were $55.48, for women 
$34.59, and for the two combined, $49.74; women’s earn- 
ings in June were the highest ever recorded. 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change June, 1945, from May, 1945 
| 


City—Area 
All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 
1.3 01 — 1.8 — 09 +0.3 + 3.5 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. — 1.4 — 04 — 1.9 — 07 +0.2 + 1.0 
Other suburban areas.................. } — 2.1 } =—17 — 2.4 | 2.1 +1.0 + 2.5 
DOWNSTATE AREA + 0.5 — 1.5 — 41.3 +0.5 +13.2 
Alton-Wood River area................ +1.7 423 41.7 | $2.3 
+ 0.7 | — 0.4 + 0.8 | —0.4 —1.3 + 0.1 
Bloomington-Normal ...............--.| — 8.3 | —13.5 — 9.7 | —14.5 +1.0 + 0.4 
Decatur area. — 4.5 — 12 | — 4.8 +1.5 | +5. 
| — 0.4 | 00 - 0.7 | 05 +1.0 + 1.9 
+ 0.8 + 1.1 + 1.2 + 1.1 —3.4 + 1.9 
+ 2.2 | + 3.9 + 2.3 + 3.8 
Kankakee-Bradley area............... | —10.1 | — 8.6 | —10.7 —- 9.1 | mt 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby................. +44 — 5.6 + 4.6 — 5.7 
— 1:6 0.3 — 2.2 — 0.4 +2.3 + 1.2 
+ 1.2 + +.1.1 + 2.6 +2.0 + 2.7 
+ 1.2 + 3.9 + 1.5 + 2.7 +0.3 +10.7 
+ 3.4 + 3.7 + 3.6 + 3.7 
Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

lor June, 1945, the index of the cost of living in Chi- 
cago was 128.2 on the 1935-1939 base. This was an in- 
crease Of 2.7 per cent over the index for June, 1944, 
which resulted from increases in the price of clothing, 
6.0 per cent; food, 3.5 per cent; miscellaneous items, 2.5 
per cent; fuel, electricity and ice, 0.8 per cent; and house 
furnishings and rent, 0.1 per cent each. 

The increase of 0.2 per cent from the cost of living in 
the previous month was due to increases in the cost of 


focd, 0.5 per cent, and of house furnishings and clothing, ~ 


0.1 per cent each. No changes occurred in the cost of fuel, 
electricity, and ice and of miscellaneous items. Rents had 
been surveyed in December, 1944; and the June survey 
showed no change from that figure. Increases in the cost 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, 1.5 per cent; eggs, 1.2 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
June, 1945, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
June May 100 
1944 1945 
+2.7 +0.2 128.2 
+3.5 +0.5 140.2 
+6.0 +0.1 139.9 
+0.1 0.0* 114.8 
Fuel, electricity, and ice +0.8 0.0 105.9 
House furnishings. .... . +0.1 +0.1 138.8 
Miscellaneous......... +2.5 0.0 122.3 


*Change from December, 1944. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


per cent; meats, 0.6 per cent; and canned fruits and vege- 
tables, 0.1 per cent, accounted for the advance in the price 
of food. There was no change in the price of dairy prod- 
ucts, fats and oils, and sugar and sweets. Declines were 
recorded in the cost of beverages, 0.4 per cent; and .of 
cereals and bakery goods and dried fruits and vegetables, 
0.1 per cent each. 


Retail Food Prices 


The June, 1945, cost of food in Chicago was 3.5 per cent 
higher than in June, 1944, because of increases in the 
price of fresh fruits and vegetables, 10.5 per cent; eggs, 
7.9 per cent; canned fruits and vegetables, 4.8 per cent; 
meats, 2.5 per cent; sugar and sweets, 2.3 per cent; cereals 
and bakery goods, 1.0 per cent; dairy products, 0.3 per 
cent; and fats and oils, 0.1 per cent. The only decreases 
were for dried fruits and vegetables, 1.2 per cent, and 
beverages, 0.3 per cent. When compared with figures for 
May, 1945, the cost of food was up 0.5 per cent. 

The Peoria food cost index on the 1935-1939 base was 
144.6 for June, 1945, an increase of 4.6 per cent over that 
for the same month a year ago. Increases in price were 
recorded for eggs, 20.0 per cent; fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 19.8 per cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 2.9 per 
cent; canned fruits and vegetables, 2.5 per cent; cereals 
and bakery goods, 0.5 per cent; and fats and oils, 0.3 per 
cent. The price of sugar and sweets decreased 3.2 per 
cent; meats, 0.6 per cent; and dairy products, 0.4 per cent. 
Comparison of the June index with that for May. showed 
an increase of 1.8 per cent, chiefly due to increases in the 
cost of fresh fruits and vegetables, 7.0 il cent, and of 
eggs, 6.5 per cent. 

In Springfield the cost of food for Sit 1945, was 3.8 
per cent higher than in June a year ago. Advances in 
price were recorded for eggs, 19.6 per cent; fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 14.8 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 
1.6 per cent; fats and oils, and sugar and sweets, 0.9 per 
cent each; and meats, 0.4 per cent. Small decreases oc- 
curred in the price of beverages, 0.8 per cent; dried fruits 
and vegetables, 0.5 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 per 
cent. There was an increase of 1.4 per cent in the price of 
food from that of May. The cost of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables was up 5.7 per cent and that of eggs, 4.7 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


Percentage Change June, 1945, from 
Commodity Group June, 1944 May, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
+ 3.5 + 4.6 + 3.8 +0.5 +1.8 +1.4 
Cereals and bakery BON 6 si RR + 1.0 + 0.5 + 1.6 —0.1 0.0 +0.8 
+ 2.5 — 0.6 + 0.4 +0.6 0.0 —0.1 
aw dates on + 0.3 — 0.4 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
+ 7.9 +20.0 +19.6 +1.2 +6.5 +4.7 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 8.2 +14.6 +10.4 +1.2 +4.9 +4.0 
45 +10.5 +19.8 +14.8 +1.5 +7.0 +5.7 
+ 4.8 + 2.5 + 0.2 +0.1 —0.1 —0.1 
und — 1.2 + 2.9 0.5 —0.1 —0.9 +0.4 
+ 2.3 — 3.2 + 0.9 0.0 —1.5 —1.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, br 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, as 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and buildin 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries. 

Increased activity in glass, petroleum refining, and chemi- 
cals, explosives and soap manufacturing concerns was pri- 
marily responsible for increases of 1.7 per cent in employment 
and 2.3 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits made a substantial 
gain of 22.0 per cent for the month and were 6.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Retail sales were 9 per cent greater 
than in May and 10 per cent above those for June, 1944. A 
marked increase in construction activity was indicated by the 
issuance of building permits amounting to $102,700. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Diverse trends of more workers and smaller wage pay- 
ments in sheet iron and tin plate and car building and repair- 
ing industries were reflected in a gain of 0.7 per cent in em- 
ployment accompanied by a 0.4 per cent decrease in pay rolls. 
For manufacturers of machinery and machine tools both 
items showed declines. Bank debits were 4.2 per cent. higher 
in June than in May, and 12.2 per cent above the June,.1944, 
amount. Retail sales made a small gain in the month and were 
11 per cent greater than a year ago. Building permit valua- 
tions for the month showed a rise of 14.2 per cent. Depart- 
ment store sales were 6.7 per cent higher than in May and 
4.3 per cent more than a year ago. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Employment showed a 2.2 per cent gain in June, whereas pay 
rolls declined 2.3 per cent. The heating and plumbing equip- 
ment and the beverage industries reported gains for both 
items. Decreases were shown by the machinery and machine 
tool and clothing industries, with an especially sharp pay roll 
decline for the latter group. Retail sales were 3 per cent 
greater than a year ago and showed a gain of 6 per cent over 
May volume. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

The sharp declines of 83 per cént in employment and 
13.5 per cent in pay rolls for this area reflected a substantial 
reduction of activity in the heating and plumbing equipment 
industry. Car building and repairing concerns, on the con- 
trary, increased their operations and nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishment made slight gains. Bank debits rose 22.4 per cent 
in the month and were 35.0 per cent higher than in June, 
1944. Retail sales volume was 7 per cent greater than in May, 
and 4 per cent above that for a year ago. A sharp spurt of 
building activity was indicated by the issuance of permits 
totaling $43,820. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, - YT: 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry eye railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


Reduced operations by the manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for the declines of 1.3 per cent in employment and 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


0.2 per cent in pay rolls. Electrical machinery, heating and 
plumbing equipment, machinery and machine tool, and other 
transportation equipment establishments reported significant 
decreases. The nonmanufacturing group showed small gains 
for both items, with mail order houses the only classification 
showing decreases in workers and wage payments. Bank debits 
were 21.5 per cent and 15.5 per cent, respectively, higher than 
a month ago and a year ago. Building permit valuations were 
38.4 per cent higher than in May. Retail sales made a small 
gain of 2 per cent for the month, and were 6 per cent above 
the volume for June, 1944. Cost of food was 0.5 per cent more 
than in May and 3.5 per cent greater than a year ago. The 
cost of living was 2.7 per cent higher than in June, 1944: 
having risen 0.2 per cent in the month. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, gy and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) = 

The substantial gains of 2.4 per cent in employment and 
6.9 per cent in pay rolls were caused primarily by increased 
activity in the non-ferrous metals and clothing industries. 
The car building and repair shops reported reduced opera- 
tions. For nonmanufacturing concerns, increases occurred in 
both items. Bank debits were 9.3 per cent higher than in May, 
and 9.6 per cent above the amount for June, 1944. No building 
activity was reported for the month. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Sharp reductions in chemicals, explosives, and soap and 
heating and plumbing concerns were only partly offset by 
gains in foundry, sheet iron, and other transportation equip- 
ment industries. The net result was a decline of 1.1 per cent 
in employment and a drop of 4.5 per cent in pay rolls. Bank 
debits rose 17.2 per cent for the month and were 7.1 per cent 
greater than a year ago. Retail sales showed a gain of 4 per 
cent on both a monthly and a yearly basis. The issuing of 
building permits valued at $28,839 represented a rise of 118 
per cent over the May total. Department store sales showed 
little change since May but were 13.9 per cent greater than a 
year ago. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and ‘machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and’ valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

For the group of reporting industries there was a de- 
crease of 0.4 per cent in employment and a negligible decline 
in pay rolls. These declines reflected conditions in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, heating and plumbing equipment, 
and chemicals, explosives, and soap concerns. Glass, non-fer- 
rous metals, meat packing, miscellaneous service, and public 
utility establishments, on the other hand, reported gains for 
both items. Bank debits were 18.5 per cent above the May 
amount, but 2.1 per cent less than in June, 1944. Retail sales 
rose 4 per cent in the month and were 1 per cent higher than 
a year ago. The valuation of building permits, $42,935, more 
than tripled the May figure. 


ELGIN (Pop. est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

Increased activity in the watches, clocks, and jewelry 
group was mainly responsible for gains of 0.8 per cent in em- 
ployment and 1.1 per cent in pay rolls. Nonmanufacturing 
concerns increased wage payments but the number of workers 
fell off 3.4 per cent. Bank debits rose 15.3 per cent in the 
month, and were 17.0 per cent higher than in June, 194. 
Building permits showed a sharp increase of 164.7 per cent. 
Department store sales rose 8.2 per cent in the month, and 
their volume was 15.7 per cent above that for June, 1944. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, ware, farm machinery, 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

The gains of 2.2 per cent in employment and 3.9 per cent 
in pay rolls resulted from substantially increased activity in 
the manufacture of dairy products which was more than 
sufficient to counterbalance decreases in the electrical ma- 
chinery concerns. Building permits valued at $6,100 were 
issued in the month, representing an increase of 24.5 per cent 
over the total for May. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barre 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

There was a mixed trend of a 1.2 per cent decline in em- 
ployment and a 0.1 per cent increase in pay rolls. Decreased 
operations were reported by the important chemicals, ex- 
plosives, and soap group, whereas gravel and other stone, car 
building and repairing, paper boxes, bags, and tubes estab- 
lishments and department stores increased their activity. 
Bank debits were 17.2 per cent higher than in May, and 
17.6. per cent above those for June, 1944. Retail sales rose 
3 per cent on a monthly, and 25 per cent on a yearly basis. 
The valuation of building permits was 34.3 per cent greater 
than the amount reported for May. Department store sales 
showed gains of 5.7 per cent on a monthly, and 10.4 per cent 
on a yearly basis. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for — implements, furniture, textiles 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Again sharp declines in employment and pay rolls were 
reported for this area. The decreases of 10.1 per cent in 
number of workers and 8.6 per cent in wage payments re- 
sulted from reduced activity in the agricultural implement, 
furniture and cabinet work, and heating and plumbing equip- 
ment industries. Building permits valued at $85,429 were 
issued in the month, a gain of 145.4 per cent. Department 
store sales were 3.2 per cent higher than a year ago and made 
a good gain of 10.3 per cent for the month. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Employment was 0.4 per cent less than in May and 5.2 
per cent less than a year ago. Pay rolls declined 2.4 per cent 
for the month and were 2.9 per cent below the amount of 
wages paid in June, 1944. Bank debits were 5.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and 7.3 per cent above the figure 
for May, 1945. Retail sales for April were 12.1 per cent less 
than for March, but 11.8 per cent greater than in April, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

For the area, there were declines of 1.6 per cent in em- 
ployment and 0.3 per cent in pay rolls. The most important 
industries to report decreased activity were machinery and 
machine tools, chemicals, explosives and soap, paper boxes, 
bags and tubes, and miscellaneous groceries manufacturers. 
Non-ferrous metals, meat packing, and beverage manufac- 
turers increased their operations as did also department stores, 
utilities, and miscellaneous nonmanufacturing concerns. Bank 
debits were 6.4 per cent and 5.2 per cent, respectively, higher 
than a month ago and a year ago. Retail sales were 4 per cent 
higher than in May and 19 per cent above those for June, 
1944. Department store sales trends were similar. Buildin 


activity fell off 54.2 per cent from the May amount. Retai 


costs of food were 1.8 per cent higher than in May and 4.6 
per cent more than a year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store 
fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, and machine tools. 
Agricultural products are stored and processed.) 

Employment rose 1.2 per cent and pay rolls, 2.7 per cent 
over the levels of May. Machinery and machine tool firms re- 
ported gains for both items. Boot and shoe, and other trans- 
portation equipment manufacturers had fewer employees but 
larger wage payments. Bank debits made a small gain of 2.0 
per cent for the month, but were 1.1 per cent less than in 
June, 1944. Building activity suffered a severe decline. The 
nonmanufacturing group showed increases of 2.0 per cent 
in employment and 2.7 per cent in pay rolls. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an im t 
manufacturing center for machine tools, piston rings, gears, and auto- 
mobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, textiles, dware, wood 
and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment.) 

Only slight changes occurred for the group as a whole— 
a 0.1 per cent increase in employment and a 0.8 per cent 
decrease in pay rolls. However, substantial gains were made 
by agricultural implements, non-ferrous metals, automobile, 
furniture and cabinet work, and knit goods manufacturers. 
Offsetting declines occurred in both items for foundry and 
forge, and chemicals, explosives and soap concerns. Pay rolls 
declined in sheet iron and tin plate and cutlery, edge tools 
and hardware firms. Retail sales showed no change on a 
yearly basis but were 7 per cent more than in May. Depart- 
ment store sales gained 12 per cent for both comparisons. 
Bank debits rose 7.5 per cent in the month and were 7.4 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Electric sales to ultimate con- 
sumers rose 0.6 per cent. Building activity registered a de- 
cline of 76.0 per cent. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island, substantial gains of 3.7 per cent in em- 
ployment and 10.3 per cent in pay rolls reflected increased 
activity in agricultural implement, and rubber products manu- 
facturing, and in saw and planing mills. Bank debits were 8.4 
per cent higher than in May and 20.9 per cent more than a 
year ago. Building permits rose sharply to a total of $159,140. 
Gains were also reported for Moline industries, 0.8 per cent 
in employment and 9.9 per cent-in pay rolls. Most of the 
latter rise was attributable to agricultural implement, elec- 
trical machinery, and machinery and machine tool manufac- 
turers. Bank debits gained 9.3 per cent on a monthly, and 8.2 
per cent on a yearly, basis. A decline of 48.1 per cent occurred 
in valuation of building permits. 

Retail sales in the area were 15 per cent greater than in 
May and 20 per cent more than in June, 1 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Employment and pay rolls showed gains of 1.2 per cent 
and 3.9 per cent, respectively. Agricultural implement, elec- 
trical machinery, and boot and shoe manufacturers and de- 
partment stores had more employees and larger wage pay- 
ments. Fewer coal miners worked than in May, but the mines 
substantially increased their wage payments. Bank debits rose 


10.0 per cent in the month and were 15.9 per cent above the - 


June, 1944, figure. Retail sales were 8 per cent above the May 
volume and 28 per cent higher than a year ago. Building 
permits were more than four times the May valuation. The 
cost of food was 3.8 per cent higher than in June, 1944, and 
1.4 per cent above the May figure. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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